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The Board of Directors of the Foreign POfiey, , 
Association, Incorporated, at its meeting on 
March 13th elected the Very Reverend Howard : 
C. Robbins to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation from the Board of Mrs. Franklin 


LD). Roosevelt. 


Entered as second- 
class matter Deoember 
3, 1921. at the Post 
Office at New York 
N. Y.. under the act 
of March 38. 1879. 
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A “BANK OF NATIONS” 


HE creation of an international bank, 
the dream of many “visionaries” as 


well as of such eminently “practical” 
statesmen as Napoleon and Talleyrand, 
has suddenly become an issue in interna- 
tional politics. On March 9 the commit- 
tee of reparation experts meeting in Paris 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Owen D. 
Young issued to the press a summary of 
their tentative proposals for the estab- 
lishment of an international banking in- 
stitution upon which they invited criti- 
cism and comment. The main outlines 
of their suggestions are as follows: 


1. The committee, in deciding to explore 
the possibilities of such an international bank, 
has been impressed with the belief that in 
order to achieve a final settlement of repara- 
tion it will be necessary gradually to do away 
with a great part of the wartime machinery 
created to collect reparation and for this to 
substitute, if possible, permanent peace-time 
machinery. 

2. New machinery may be needed, it is 
felt, to handle the great new international 
movements of funds created by reparation and 
war debts. The substitution of financial for 
political machinery should, it is _ believed, 
transfer the liquidation of Germany’s inter- 
national obligations from the realm of  po- 
litical discussion to the orderly forms of 
business that characterize a state of peace. 

3. The primary function of such a bank 
would be at first to act as a trustee, receiving 
from Germany such annuities as may be ar- 
ranged and disbursing these among the credi- 
tor nations. This would facilitate the making 
of transfers. 

4. The bank would also finance deliveries 
in kind, and in important projects coming 
under the head of deliveries in kind it might 
in some cases and under proper safeguards 
finance the residual part of the work. 

5. Such an institution could also cooperate 
with and act as an essential intermediary 
between all the interested governments and 
issuing bankers in marketing such bonds as 
might be issued for the commercialization of 


German annuities. It could cooperate with 
existing banks of issue and might, if desired, 
receive from these both clearing and invest- 
ment profits. It might also aid the central 
banks by serving as a clearing house and as 
a reservoir for foreign exchange. 

6. The management of the bank would be 
strictly non-political; it would be interna- 
tional and free from any dominating financial 
relationships. Upon its directorate would sit 
only men of experience and international re- 
pute. The offices of the bank probably would 
be in one of the smaller countries, where a 
suitable legal status and freedom from taxa- 
tion may be obtained. No city is mentioned 
particularly, but it is understood that Gen- 
eva is definitely stricken off the list because 
of the desire to disassociate the bank in the 
popular mind from even a remote connection 
with the League. 


The experts are careful to point out 


that “should the plan win final approval 
the institution to be created would 
strictly avoid competition with existing 
commercial and investment banking in- 
stitutions, and would consider it a prime 
necessity to act in close cooperation with 
existing central banks of issue. In fact, 
the bank would coordinate and subordi- 
nate its activities in any particular coun- 
try to the policies of the existing central 
bank of that country. The new bank 
would in no sense be a ‘super bank’ to 
exercise a dominating influence over ex- 
isting conditions.” 


3efore such a bank can be established, 


it is first necessary for the experts to 
determine definitely how much Germany 
shall be required to pay and the period of 
time over which payments will be made. 
This is the crux of the reparation prob- 
lem upon which everything else depends. 


Once the problem of fixing Germany’s 


total liabilities has been satisfactorily 
settled, the immediate usefulness of an 
international bank to serve as a trustee 


for reparation and possibly war debt pay- 
ments is apparent. The possibilities of 
such a bank, however, go far beyond the 
narrow limits of the reparation problem. 
It could serve as an intermediary between 
the central banks of the various coun- 
tries, displacing the informal conferences 
that are now held at infrequent intervals. 
It could become a central world clearing 
house and an international gold deposi- 
tory. It could become a powerful influ- 
ence in the stabilization of world prices. 
[It could, by judicious loans, encourage 
production and exchange of goods among 
the nations and develop under interna- 
tional auspices projects in the so-called 
backward parts of the world for the 
benefit of the world community generally. 
Without a doubt such an agency would 
do much to modify the extreme policies 
of commercial nationalism which now 
hinder the progress of world trade. It 
would take its place along with the League 
of Nations and the Anti-War Pact as one 
of the powerful agencies of world peace. 
L. W. Jd. 


The Class A Mandates 


ISAGREEMENT easily develops out 

of discussions of the value of the 
mandate system, or of its futility; but 
concerning the difficulty of administering 
the Class A mandates there can be only 
one opinion. Crisis after crisis has 
marked the history of most of them, and 
it speaks well for the optimism of the 
mandatory powers that they are willing 
to go on shouldering the burdens of ad- 
ministration under a system which places 
so many checks upon their spirit of en- 
lightened enterprise. 

In Palestine, which as yet has no demo- 
cratic central government, these checks 
are less operative, perhaps, than in some 
of the other territories; so political crises 
here must take the attenuated form of 
incidents at the Wailing Wall, deputations 
to the High Commissioner and petitions 
to the League of Nations. Across the 
river in Transjordan, however, there is 
political trouble of another sort brewing. 
A substantial portion of the population, 
after boycotting recent elections to a 
Legislative Council, is now attempting to 
cajole the new councillors into rejecting 
the Anglo-Transjordan treaty of Febru- 
ary 1928. Its ratification is opposed on 
the ground that the Emir Abdullah in 
signing it won British favor for himself 
and the illusion of power only to fling 
away all prospect of securing real inde- 
pendence for his country. 

In Iraq there is much graver dispute 
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over a recent British treaty, still unrati- 
fied. The government of Abdul Muhsin 
Beg, which assumed office in January 
1928 in the hope of settling the immedi- 
ate difficulties outstanding between Iraq 
and Great Britain, resigned in January 
1929 because it could make no progress. 
With no one else in sight to form a gov- 
ernment, and Sir Gilbert Clayton, the new 
High Commissioner, still on the way to 
Iraq, the Muhsin government has had to 
remain in office for a while longer merely 
to tide over the lean weeks. But there 
exists so fundamental a divergence of 
views over revision of financial and mili- 
tary agreements subsidiary to the former 
Anglo-Iraq treaty, that it is hard to see 
how any Iraq government can be found 
to fall in with British policies. Iraq 
wishes to assume full responsibility for 
its own defense immediately, and plans 
a conscript army for this purpose. The 
British, on the other hand, are still will- 
ing to maintain troops in Iraq and desire 
Iraq to bear part of the cost of upkeep. 
They doubt the ability of the Iraq gov- 
ernment to make a success of conscrip- 
tion unaided, but refuse to permit British 
troops to be used to round up conscripts 
for an Iraq army. 


In Syria, five years after the expira- 
tion of the time limit set by the mandate. 
no constitution has yet been proclaimed. 
After eight months of negotiation on the 
subject in Paris and Damascus—negoti- 
ation marked by restraint, courtesy and 
firmness on both sides—no agreement has 
been reached. High Commissioner Pon- 
sot has prorogued the Constituent Assem- 
bly sine die. Its draft constitution, six 
articles of which M. Ponsot declared to 
be incompatible with the mandate, can- 
not be submitted to the Assembly in its 
present form. But Syrian leaders do not 
recede from their territorial, military, 
diplomatic and judicial claims for the 
country, even in the face of this latest 
development. So here, as in Iraq, every- 
one is asking, with some anxiety, “What 
next?” E. P. M. 


Europe: A History of Ten Years, by Raymond 
Leslie Buell with the aid of the staff of the 


Foreign Policy Association. 
millan, 1928. 


A popular account of what is perhaps the 
most momentous decade in the history of the 
European continent. This book is indispensable 
to a proper understanding of contemporary 
affairs. 


The Curious Lottery, by Walter Duranty. New 
York, Coward McCann, Inc., 1929. 


The New York Times correspondent in Russia 
reveals the workings of Soviet justice in a 
series of brilliant sketches. 


New York, Mac- 
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